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The crucial eloaenta of colitrol which have developed . 
in th<i edueational oyctomo of the O.S. are: (1) the collective, social 
pover of government to ^require participatioja in foraal education 'and 
to stipulate the conditions of that pa^rticipation (i*c*« legal 
control); (2) the authotity to naJce and, the p.o¥or to enforce 
deci^ion^^ that appropriate resources fron the society at'largre and 
allocate them to tho» educational sector (taxing authority or fiscal 
control); (3) the authority to create educational organizations in 
which performance expectations and role relationships are specified 
(creation of school' districts^ certification standards, and 
curricular components! ;*^ (U) the authority^ tb lpgitimatisya a sequence 
of learning experiences to constitute a curriculum or educational 
program (parent .a nd/qqc community control). Self-determination, 

' control,^ parental involvement, and educational relevance conptitute 
the necessary components of improved education for American Indians. 
Specificall-y; Indian students need programs in which: their culture 
is valued; their language i^ recognized; their special ne^ds are mot; 
and they feel comfortable and inv*olved. Recent Federal legislati^on 
>as rejected the paternalistic policies of the past and substituted 
Indian -self-determination, but cultural differences must b^ 
recognized in the educational curriculum, textbpoks, and class 

\)fferings. (J£) 
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The late GlKtipa and early seventies may havjo Che most\ significant imj^vct 
on the lives of America's first inhab i fati t o , * *t he American Indlant than > 
any other period bf tide during t^e history of the United States. Self- 
deter mlnat lort , though n^jnew philo,s^hy» has generated a brighter fut;uro 
for American Indlaao* Vmiifi problems and i^suoiJ-are no longer difficult • 
to discover'* the real qhnllenge now 'appeagjs to be, "how to solve yro- 
l|leras and retJolve issues!^" Thda paper* will address itself to Ihdlan 
control of -th-elr schools/ one of the crucial issues facing c"ducatc\r8 and 



Ind i an 
d e L c r n 
r equl I 
r esol \ 



communities today.. While it appears to fit in the total self* 
ination effort, there afe obv lo us .p i t f al Is and problems whicl\ will 
e careful planning and understand^g before the issue can\ be 
ed. J 



This paper should be examined in a limited context. It is intended tt: o 
draw attention to school administrators some fundamental issues related 
to Indian corjtrol of education affecting I\rtdian children and indicate 
to the Indian community some parameters^' whlCh must b^ considered if rVjal 
se 1 if- d c cc r ml n at 1 on shall prevail. 



Control is a fairly simple-word, 
"community** or I nd i an*\ ha s both 
<t^ontr*ol is nott, as some perceive 
a continuum anfi persons or groups 
control. I contend that no one could 
have,lQ,0% control. That 
to be a democratic conce 
be "shaYed to maximize be 



of 



but when used, with the dcscriptiori 
practical and emotional overtones. \ • 
it, an indivisible- entity. "Control is^ 



may haveXa lot of 'control or very litcle 



have lor possibly would want to \ 
would be counter-productive. Control has grown\ 
t like-freedom and r e sp on s ib i li t y* 't ha needs to\ 
efits ^nd/or productivity. \ 



In th-e d'iscussion , of control, I will^first discuss degrees of (^pntrol, 
then types of control and some hazards associated with control. Keep 
in mind that we are d i s c us s in g . In d i an control and in particular Indian"" 
control in education. This is the facet of conj^rol that most interests 
educators and school s u"p e r in t end en t s . Administrative, tea^as; decentral- 
ization and -parent advisory committees are all methods of sharing th> 
control, involving the interested persons and- reflecting a growing concern 
for relevance and responsibility. ^ 
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Tha crucial elements ol: control in the educational systems /that have 
developed in the United States are: 

(1) The collective social power of government to require participation 
in formal educati^on and to stipulate the condit^.ons o f th^ t ' par t i c ip-a t i on; 
Th ift Is legal control and , is vested in state legislatures and the Unitod 
States Congress. -It involves such things as st^ito legislation of 
compuljjory attendance' and specification of age levers\f/5r whom educational 
resources can be -expended. Legal control usually resiNdes in the ^states and 
could not be pr e-emp t ed ' by parental or community groups. That is*: 
Indian control would have to observa the 1 egal r equ iremen ts* that pertain 
toallcitiir.qnsof»theUnitcdState8. 



(2) A second element of control is the authority to make and the power 
to enforcju decisions' that appropriate resources from the society at 
large and allocate them to the educational sector. This is taxing 
authority or fiscal control. Again this control ,is often exercised 
legislatures or Congrestf or restricted by the tax base tn the sc^lPoI % 
dif<;tr'lct. However,, j^ow a^^ilable fundis are allocated is}somewluit 

discretionary and local gro^ups n ee d . to cKcraisa. ^^oma JCi^ 

d is-pcnsat Ion of funds which affect the education of /their childrea. 
Administrators are wll aware that control of the b/udget is a sourcfe 
of great power. However, it also involves a large/degree of tesponsilNis^ 
Given the fiscal rjc?s,t r ain't s of most schpol budgets, the degree cvf control 
here may be minimal"; i.e. so much ^of tlTe budget is devoted to fixed 
expenses that very littl© of it coCil-d^e constructed as discretionary money 
for such things as Innovafion, program development or curriculum reform. 

However , ^par en ts , community and Indian groups need to be informed of tax 
laws, budgetary propedures and disbursement of funds. A little education 
can be a dangerous thing in the matters of budget. Administrative 
teams, parent advisory groups an d • c ommun i t y persons heed to be fully 
informed of budget r e s t r a in t s' and taxing aul:hlority. In the battle of 
Inflation, rocession and declining enrol Imen tjs , this knowledge and 
Involvemcnl becomqs even^more imperative. 

(3) A third type of. control is the authoritylto c r ea t e ' ed uc at i o na 1 
or gan i zat i on s* in which performance expectations and role relationships 
are specified. This type of/authority ^r conttrol is illustrate'd in tjie 
creat^ion of school d i s t r i c t s \ C e/t 1 f i c a 1 1 on stiandards, and curricular 
components. Both private and^ublid schaols n|u-s t adhere to the rules 
governing c er t i f 1 e ajtst^ft , basic curricular offelrings and length of ^school ^ 
year. However, private groups such' as Indian kribes or Indian cor por a^t ion s 
could, set up their own schools. Control of these s ch oo 1 s- wo u 1 d be"" 
gov^.rned by the same legal restraints of c er t it i c a 1 1 oi\ standards,. 



curricular offerings and 
pr^T^rarte scKools. 



e components, as -a 



(4)' The fourth type 
s<^quence of learning 
all program. In this 



groups can exercise the. greatest d egr ee o f c on t r o 1 • 

" ' \ 3 



e^all other public ar^d 



of control is the auttiori|y to 1 egi-t^ma tize a 
experiences to constitute a curriculum or education-- 
area of curricular offeri4gs,j^arent and community 

Though tfhere are 
/ 



-^or e- 
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statfe mandat.cd minimum subject r eq.uir ements , there is. a large degree of 
flexibility and itinova^tion allowed in program offerings. This is' the 
area with which Indian parents are usua 11 y c on cer ned . They recognise 
the limits ^of contrjtjl as far as legal restraints, taxing authority, 
budgetary manageme^i^^ and state standards/ However, it is t^he curriculum 
which *vitally con c cr ns I n di an parents and the area where they seek • 
^involvement, input, innovation and change. 

As The Fi rst Report ta the President of the Unitfe d States: 1972 e:;plains: 
"The subcommittee anticipate-s that f ^ w , if any. Native communities will^ 
want to assume the absolute dbegrVe of control co n vey ed. w i t h all the 
elements described above. Most Nat; Lve . ( Ame r i c an / people .... have not 
talked in term.s of a degree of contf^l that would make schools respd'nsive 
to the needs of their children at the^xlocal community level," 

Program control is possible through enaoSLing legislation at either the 
$'tate or national level. Since N at^ ve' Amb^ i can s are largely the 
responsibility of the federal goveifnmcnt mCKst'of t»he enabling legislation 
of r-ecent years h^s been at'the federal level. Two in s t an ce s o f this^ 
were. the allocatiofi of Johnson O'Maiaey f un d s\^ i r e c 1 1 y to tribes for 
jLh^a A^& I B^t^aae. Ladlaa children and the Ti 1 1^ IV (PI- 92-3^1&) Ac t vhich ^ 
allocates federal dollars 'to all school districts w^hich have ten or 
more Indian chiTdreri. In both cases (JOM & Title IV). these programs 
involve parent input, parental involvement and parental control. These 
two pieces of legislation- have probably doiyi more to raturn con-trol of 
Indian education to Indian parents than azfy other previous legislation. 
Now it is up to the school adm in i s t r a t i onl •t he par en t commi 1 1 ec and the 
staff to cooperate fully and develop viable and .'pe levan t educational' 
programs for Indian students, ' / 

As was mentioned' carHt^r, there are. hazards associated with control. 
Some of the pitfalls 'of community control Involve ds^basic understanding 
of wha t; ^control is or how much contfol is p os s 1 b 1 e • \ Th e parent committees 
have legal j us t i f i ca t i on b^ t very, little Oppo r t un i tf^t o change the lows 
that .govern school d-i^stricts everywhere. That is, their input is 
important, their ideas are nee^fcd, but they cannot overrule the l^Ws 
which govern education, Tb»Sr^ust adhere to the law, to legal taxing. 
requiremcnt-s, live within their budget alloca t ion ,and observe certification 
standards. These restraints should be clear to a^ll'^roups which have 
or seek control of educational matters. Rarely can an Indian parent 
group hire'or fire indiscriminately. However, they do have some flex- 
ibility in intorvlewihg candidates for positions, in suggesting persons 
for vacancies and in assisting in the recruitment .of Indian personnel 
/for Indian programs, . ' i * 

As the report' preyiously cited^ advises: . ; . 

"F'o^cusing attention on Native control of education as an end in itself 
should not be allowed to obscure ba s i c ^ o pe r a t i on al problems in providing 
meaningful learning experiences for Native children, ^. * 

:\ • • • • , . . : - 

Spbvcial Education Subcommittee of the National Council on Indian 
0 p p d^r t unity. Be tw^c n Two Miles l^j^^_J}}j:_l\JJ^^ Re port to the President 
of' th\ United St at es, November 30', 19 72. 
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There is an acute shortage of Na t ive pe o pi trained as teachers, 
counselors, and administrators: Native children neejd and deserve 
the skills of highly qualified educational professionals. Native 
assumption of educational control does not necessarily mean the 
employment of an all-Nat ivc -st af f . Native communities can exereise 

policy <:ontrol of their schools and still employ both Native and non- ^ 

native persoi-^nel. 

Answers to all the problems of Native e d u ca t i on ' wi 1 1 not be found within 
the local community. The N a t i v e- co n t r o 1 1 ed schools need the help and 
support of other ' agencicp such as colleges, universities, and state 
departments of education'. Their contributions in the area of curriculum 
development, home-school relations, counseling, special education, and 
administration^ are needed in' Natiye communities which have not had 
extensive experience i\p the managcihent of educa.t^ional opportunity. 

Self-determination could become a- form of termination. The total society 
might use the rhc*tot:ical a.ppcal of Native control of Native education 
as a ploy to reduce fedciral, state, and local responsibility for tft^e 
education of the "Native children. 

While these potential dangers are reel. Native peo-ple should not let 
them stand in 'the way of seeking and exercising the'degree of local ^ 
control or participation they desire in educational management. Fear 
of obstacles and failure should generate caution and thought fuln es s , 
but not paralysis. Nativ.e people have a right to make mistakes and ^ 
learn from them as they seek to gain a greater degree of local control 
in education.'^ • - , , «^ 

Control is terribly importaat to Native American people. It is implied 
in the term of " s e 1 f - d e t c r m in a t'i on and is , a rallying' call for all Native 
American people. It is difficul-t for white Americans to appreciate the 
total absence of s e 1 f - d e t er m iira t i on that existed in the lives of'Indian 
people. The>Native Americans were gr an t e d - c.i t i z en s h ip- and the righ*t to 
vote in 1929. Before that time Indians were considered subject peoples 
(or wo rse- savage s )^ who must^be allocated a daily subsi ste nce level of 
food, some clothing and an' educat ion that would assimilate them into 
the riiainstream of American life. The .idea was to d e-.In d i an i z e the red 
man and make 'him fit the "American" stereotype. It is a tribute to. 
the.^tamina, ^strength ^nd . in t egr i t y of Indian people and Indian culture ^ 
that the Indian persisted and still (retains th^'ir ".Indian es-s" Though ^ 
the Indians bad no possessions, very little land, and* a dismal future, 
t.hey kep that which was most pre<fious'to them: an Indian culture that 
sustained them in adversity. • 

The Mc»riam Report— e-f 1928 recognized the need for ^el f --d e t e rmin a t ion . 
1 1 s t ated*: . \ / 

"In every activity of the Indian service the primary question should 
be, how is the Indian to-be trained so that he will do this for Him- * 
self? Unless this qucstioij can ^be clearly and d e f in i t e 1 y <^Bn swe r ed . by ^ • 
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.5in affirmative showing of dist^.ntt educational pur{^ose. and method, 
the chances are that the activity is impeding ra er'than helping 
the advancement of Indian peO^^^le^''^ j 

Fort^y years later the same assessments were, being m^de: Indians must 
be allowed a lar ger 'measur e of self-determination. \Sel f-d et erminat ion 
(and control) were essential Co a^he al t hy s e 1 f -c on ceto t , to educational 
achievements, to sel f-suf f fc iency and to £ull citize^iship in the system. 
Former President Nixon stated (in' 1969 ): ^ \ 

"The time has come to break decis ivVly , with the past ^nd to create 
the conditions for a new era in whifchy(th^ Indian future is determined 
by Indian acts and Indian decisions."^ ^ , ' 

Lyndon Johnson, a year earlier, but still '40' y ear s . |i f t er the Meri'anJ 
Report, listed ''freedom of choice" as a goal^for Native Americans and 
recommended *'Full participation in (the) life of modern America,- with 
^a full share of economic opportunity and s oc ial j us t i c€i" . 5 ^ 

These quotes* aje meant to emphasize the need f o r s e 1 f-5} e t c rrain a t ion in 
the lives 'of Native Americans and to further cmphasiz.e the need for 
control in the educational iprogram "provided Indian children in 'public 
schools. White American institutions and White American schools have^ " 
failed dismally, in the education of Indian students. Drop-ou,t rates^ 
are high; (at least t w i c e t h os e. f o r white s t ud en t s ) a c h i ev-emen't levels 
are low': self concept scores are low and truancy is h igli • .Various studies 
from Dr.- Karl Marburger,^ James Coleman,^ Madison Coombsi^ and 



Willard Bass^ have confirmed these findings. Most s chool s/- cann ot or 
do not meet the educational needs of Native American students. This 
not tlirough malice or intent to discriminate (though those exist too) 



but largely because of a lack of understanding and a failure to relate 
to Indian needs. Indian s t ud en t s we r e , in better circumstances^ 
"•overlooked" or ignored (on the p r em i s o, ^ t ha t they must "a^apt") or in 
worse circumstances, isolated and "pushed out" of the educational 
institutions. * ^ , , ~ 



3 Lewis kcrrlam. The Problem of Indian Administration . Baltimore: 
The John Hopkins Press, 1928. P- 21 

ri U. S., President, 1969 (Nixon), Recommendations for Jndian Policy : 
Message 91st: Congress, 2nd Session, ITouse Document //91-363 - Wasi;-- 
ington: Government Printing Office., Ju\y 8^ 1970* P. 1 ^ - 

5 U. S. Congress, Senate, Committee an Labor and Public Welfare, Sub- 
Committee on' Indian Education, Indian Educ^t ion, 196 9 , Hec-^ring 91st Con- 
grjtss, 1st Session Part 1 , , Febr uar y . 18 , 19, 24, 19-69. Washington, 
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6 Ibid- y.' 314 . • . » ^ ^ 

7 James S. Coleman et.al. Equality of Educational Opportunity . Wash- 
ington, D. C. U. S. Government Printin^g Office, 1966 . P. 20-21 , 
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This then is the thread that unites self-determination, contrcyl, 
parental involvement and relevance In the schools. They are necessary 
components in the ;Lmprovement of education for Indian students, and the 
resolution of problems, Indians .must be in charge of their own destiny. 
This is basic to the development of a positive self concept and the 
improvement of achievement levels. Parents: are vitally concerned \nd^ 
knowledgeable aboTit the needs of their own children and deserve a larger 
role in the development of programs for their children. Parents who 
are involved, concerned, and confident in their ability to exercise some 
control in their children's educational life. Inspire children to attend, 
achieve and reap the benefits that real education has to offer. 



Indian students need programs in which (1) their culture is valued and 
esteemed, (2) their language is recognized, (3) their special needs are 
met and (4) they feel comfortable and involved. It is not an over- 
whelming task that is placed in thd hands c^f American administrators. 
Most, of us have accepted the .concept of individual differences. We need 
to Y^ke t h4:j|^^ con cep t one step yfurther and recognize, cultural di>^ferences 
and' ethn ic heed s . Beyond th^p/r ec ogn i t i on of culture differences we need 
to reflect these differen'ces in curriculum,, textbooks and class offerings, 
Parents can be of great assistance in clarifying needs, "developing 
programs and proV^iding vo 1 un b e^.^"* s er v 1 ce s . 

Na t ionlil p*oJl cTl e'S^lia ve recently begu^n to reflect the need for Indian^y — 
control in Indian a^airs.-^ The-sfe policies became known as sel f-det e-ifial-- 
nation without termination. The idea wa% s e 1 f -d e t er m in a t i on for Indian 
people without -the threat of ^tftcrminatlon of responsibility. Termin-ation 
was morally and legally unacceptable since tbe-fcderal government must 
insure the idea of se 1 f-d et er-mina t ion and accept the moral responsibility 
for the present depressing conditions among many Indian people. 

Witfl the adoption of self-determination as a national polipy, the 
suffocating pattern. of p a t er na 1 i sm wa s rejected. Paternalism ha^ stifled 
Indian initiative and thwarted vial^le solutions to persistent prgblems. 
Indian adults and children have finally gained the right to have a 
voice in' their own affaif?^. ' 



Sel f--d eterminat ion and the rejection of former paternalistic policies 
was t-he" motive which inspired the Congress of th^ United States to, pass 
"an amentJed Johnson O^Malley Law. which place^d the-^uthor ity for the fun'ds 
In the hands of the. Indian recipients. The same^^ntent underscored the 
passage of Title IV Indian Education Act. These acts e s t ab 1 i she d " pa r en t 
committees with authority and also established the, National Advisory 
Council op Indian Education which is^ comiposed of 15 Indian educators 
who establish pol^icy, make r e c ommen d'at i ^ s and select candidates for the 
office of Deputy Commissioner fbr In d ia^ Ed uc at i on . With two broad 
sweep?, Indian people have the promls^/of self-determination, self- ^ 
respect and equality in educational matters. 



Similar guaranties have 
Supr^emc court Decisions 
Decision of 1974, Indiai 
upheld. Non~Jndians hai 
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on race, creed or color. The Court in its decision noted that Ii/dian - 
people were more of a poli^tical identity than a racial identity ^and 
that Indian relationships with the Bureau of Indian Affairs wer^ upheld^ 
and legitimized. ' * * 

There is a persistant and psychological need among all people ^o be the 
masters of their own destiny. The United States of America w£)s born 
of this need to be free, independent and unencumbered by foreign inter- 
ference. We see this need manifested in Black demands, for e^ual 
opportunity, in alternative educational programs for alienated youth 
and in persistent clamors for local control Of schools and accountability. 

Paternalism^ leaves scars on the psychological well being of dependent 
people - 'Black, White, Oriental or Indian. ^ The growth of a heolthy 
sedf-concept demands that pa t er nal i sm^ be reT)laced by self-determination. 
Self-respect, initiative and mental health are difficult to maintaiVi in 
a climate of pa t er n a s t i c "s^ub j u ga t i on . 

It appears to me that nothing could be mo r e^- ap pr o pr i a t e than an Amer;lcan 
bi-centennial effort to right the wrongs suffered by Native Americans 
for the past 200 years. American educators nb-ed to unite and accept . 
the challenges of Indian education!. The unique and positive c oji t r i b ut ion s 
of Native American's need not only acceptance but app r e c i a 1 1 oA in the 
classrooms of America. Ind ian , par en t s can play, a viable andjdynamic 
role in setting policies, upgrading educati'on and rev.ersing tUie trend 
of drop-outs, failures., poftretty and uriemp lo ymen t . .The means are not 
complicated, the funds are available; only the initiative is needed.^ 
Indian people can provide-that initiative. With. the help of educators 
9 new era can begin that woiild enhance the 200th birthd.ay of this nation 
and pay tribute E.o 'the first Americans who haVe never been granted their 
rightful place in the nation'' s history. . ' . / 
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